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He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a traveller; said ' he would be a dead weight for me to carry, and that I should never be able to lug him along through the Highlands and Hebrides.' Nor would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnson's wonderful abilities; but exclaimed, ' Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?' 'But, (said I,) Johnson is the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle.'
I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early; he appointed me, however, to meet him in the evening at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Chambers's in the Temple, where he accordingly came, though he continued to be very ill. Chambers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed various remedies to him. JOHNSON, (fretted by pain.) ' IVythee don't tease me. Stay till I am well, and then you shall tell me how to cure myself.' He grew better, and talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the representation of respectable families. His zeal on this subject was a circumstance in his character exceedingly remarkable, when it is considered that he himself had no pretensions to blood. I heard him once say,' I have great merit in being zealous for subordination and the honours of birth; for I can hardly
tell who was my grandfather1.'    lie maintained the dignity                                r      c
and propriety of male succession, in opposition to the opin-                                '   t   ;
ion of one of our friends", who had that day employed Mr.                                     |/|
t'
1 He might have applied to himself his own version of Ovid's lines,                                             >       f 1
Genus et firoavos, cSrc., the motto to The Rambler, No. 46:~                                                                      «   *„
'Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim;
All is my own, my honour and my shame.'                                                                         < ,
Sec ante,, ii. 176.             .                                                                                                                                       if-
a That Lang-ton is meant is shewn by Johnson's letter of July 5 (fiasf, ii. 304). The man who is there described as leaving the town in deep dudgeon was certainly Langton. 'Where is now my legacy?' writes Johnson. He is referring, I believe, to the last part of his playful and boisterous speech,where he says:—'I hope he has left me a                                               < legacy.' Mr. Croker. who is great at suspicion*?, ridiculously takes the. mention of a legacy seriously, and suspects ' some personal diappoint-
Chambers                                             'I am, sir,
